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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 1  CHAT  Monday,  October  S,  193U. 


(EOR  BROADCAST  USE  OHLY) 

Subject:  "School  Lunch  Pantries."    Information  from  the  Extension  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.S.D.A. 

— 00O00 — 

Even  Old  Han  Hard  Times  can't  down  a  group  of  determined  women  once  they 
set  their  hearts  on  a  good  cause  —  a  cause  like  decent  noon  lunches  for  school 
youngsters,  for  example,    neighborhood  groups,  clubs  of  women  and  parent- teacher 
groups  have  been  fighting  the  good  fight  for  noon  meals  that  will  keep  children  in 
good  health  and  give  them  energy  to  carry  on  their  work  during  the  long  school  day. 
And  in  spite  of  bad  times  and  a  scarcity  of  money  and  even  food  in  some  places, 
the  project  has  been  winning  out  all  over  the  country.    If  the  women  haven't  been 
able  to  manage  that  lunch  in1 one  way,  they've  just  tried  another. 

In  many  rural  schools,  xvhere  the  lunch  problem  has  been  especially  diffi- 
cult, a  school  pantry  has  proved  a  good  solution.    Let  me  tell  you  about  a  rural 
school  at  a  little  place  in  Delaware.    The  teacher,  whose  name  is  Mrs.  Pleasant on, 
got  worried  about  her  twenty- four  pupils.     Several  of  those  youngsters  were  coming 
to  school  winter  days  with  no  lunch  at  all.    Their  families  just  had  no  food  to 
give  them  for  their  noon  meal.    Others  came  with  nothing  but  a  cold  griddle  cake 
or  soda  biscuit.    That's  all  the  nourishment  they  had  to  carry  them  through  the 
long  school  day.     So  Mrs.  Pleasanton  began  bringing  food  from  her  own  home.  And 
then  she  discussed  the  matter  with  the  mothers  in  the  community,  particularly  the 
Home  Bureau  members.    These  women  started  a  little  fund  to  help  supply  a  pantry 
for  that  small  school.     Some  of  them  gave  dishes  and  cooking  utensils  and  knives 
and  forks  and  spoons.    Others  gave  home-canned  food  like  canned  tomatoes,  and 
canned  soups,  and  jellies  and  so  on.    This  supply  of  provisions  enabled  those 
children  to  have  a  hot  wholesome  dish  every  noon  through  the  year  until  the  end 
of  the  cold  weather  in  April. 

You'll  be  interested  in  the  results.    The  children  were  weighed  three  times 
during  that  school  year  and  those  that  were  undernourished  showed  very  definite 
gains.     School  attendance  improved  remarkably  —  one  good  indication  of  better 
health.    And  report  cards  improved,  too. 

A  smart  woman  down  in  Georgia  thought  up  a  practical  scheme  for  filling 
the  school  pantry  in  her  town.    Her  name  was  Mrs.  Sam  Hall  and  she  was  the 
president  of  the  local  home  demonstration  club.     She  knew  that  the  women  in  her 
cocanxaity  were  interested  in  canning  their  garden  vegetables,  but  that  many  of 
them  couldn't  afford  a  pressure  camier.     So  the  club  put  together  and  purchased  a 
ca  ner  and  set  it  up  at  the  school.    A  community  cannery  right  there  at  the  school 
house!    Each  person  who  canned  paid  a  toll  for  the  school  pantry  —  gave  one  out 
of  every  ten  cans  she  filled.    At  the  end  of  the  season  200  cans  of  different 
vegetables  stood  proudly  on  the  school  shelves  —  beans,  tomatoes,  com  and  soup 
mixture.    And  that  wasn't  all.    When  fall  came,  the  club  and  the  school  together 
bought  a  cow  which  the  women  also  canned.     So  the  school  pantry  had  a  supply  of 
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canned  "beef  and  "broth.    That  pantry  provided  one  good  nourishing  hot  dish  for 
every  noon  of  the  school  year  to  evdry  child. 

A  school  in  Vermont  carried  this  pantry  idea  a  step  farther.    This  school 
had  its  own  garden  and  the  children  themselves  raised  the  vegetables  to  be  canned 
or  stored  in  neighboring  cellars  for  their  winter  lunches.    The  home  economics 
classes  did  the  canning. 

In  one  county  in  Iowa  the  superintendent  of  schools  asked  each  family  to 
bring  to  school  in  the  fall  whatever  surplus  garden  foods  they  had  that  could  be 
canned.    All  varieties  of  vegetables  came  in  and  thirty  women  staged  a  canning  bee 
then  and  there.    The  women  themselves  organized  to  make  the  canning  go  smoothly. 
Some  prepared  the  vegetables,   some  washed  jars,   some  filled  jars,   some  sealed 
and  processed.    They  put  up  about  150  quarts  of  tomatoes,  and  250  quarts  of  vege- 
table combinations.     Some  caves  that  happened  to  be  near  the  school  held  the 
stored  vegetables. 

In  Hew  Mexico,  where,  several  schools  have  established  this  school-pantry 
system,  the  principal  reports  ranch  better  work  from  the  children.    He  says  even  the 
small  children  ride  long  miles  on  horseback  to  school  and  usually  the  lunches  put 
up  at  home  are  shaken  to  pieces  when  they  arrive.     So  the  hot  dish  at  school 
saves  the  day  for  many  of  them. 

Well,  the  school  pantry  is  one  way  of  working  out  the  hot  lunch  idea.  Other 
schools  report  success  in  the  pint-jar  lunch.    Each  child  brings  in  his  lunch  box 
a  pint  jar  of  some  food  that  can  be  heated  at  school.    A  big  pan  of  water  over  the 
school  stove  holds  all  the  jars  and  heats  them  at  noon. 

iJorth  Carolina  is  a  groat  state  for  school  canning.    Each  summer  groups  of 
women  all  over  the  state  have  canning  meetings  where  they  put  up  soup  mixtures, 
tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  to  supply  the  schools  during  the  winter.    With  this 
food  as  a  basis  and  with  help  from  relief  funds,  the  lunch  rooms  have  managed  a 
wholesome  appetizing  lunch  for  each  young  scholar  during  the  winter.    For  many 
children  this  lunch  was  their  main  food  for  the  day.    One  teacher  tells  a  story  of 
a  day  when  the  school  bus  was  otxt  of  commission  and  two  of  her  smallest  pupils 
walked  the  five  miles  to  schools.    When  she  asked  them  why  they  came  they  said, 
"To  get  the  good  lunch." 


The  principal  of  another  school  in  ilorth  Carolina  which  served  a  nourishing 
soup  each  day  writes:     "When  the  food  was  first  served,  we  thought  wc  were  going 
to  have  to  pay  the  pupils  to  eat.    Later  we  couldn't  cook  enough  for  them.  One 
day  I  asked  a  small  boy  how  the  soup  was.    He  replied,   'It  is  gooder  today  than  it 
was  yistiddy.'    Our  records  show  that  our  pupils  gained  in  weight  and  we  observed 
a  number  who  were  more  alert  and  ready  to  answer  questions  in  class." 


Many  children  in  this  school  came  from  very  poor  homes  and  the  eager  way 
they  drank  their  soup  showed  their  hunger.    The  women  felt  the  good  work  must  con- 
tinue so  they  canned  200  quarts  of  vegetables  the  past  summer  for  this  hot  noon 
soup  during  the  coming  term. 
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Well,  these  are  just  little  glimpses  0f  the  way  women  can  put  through  a 
good  job  for  the  community,   even  during  the  hardest  times. 

By  the  way,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  an 
emergency  leaflet  on  school  lunches  giving  helpful  hints  about  planning  and 
packing,  and  also  quantity  recipes  for  nourishing  and  inexpensive  hot  dishes. 
If  you  are  interested  in  lunches  for  school  children  in  your  community,  you.' re 
welcome  to  a  copy.    Write  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
the  school  lunch  leaflet . 
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